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THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 
BY F. C. BESSLER. 


The writer of an article in the last issue of the TEAcHER (July, 
1876), gives his opinion on the above named subject to the effect 
that the legislatures ought not to touch the question of the use of 
the Bible in public schools, and to leave the decision thereon with 
the people of their states. ‘To this the writer of the present sees, 
himself occasioned to raise exception. 

The Bible, or better said, Bibles, contain tenets of a large num- 
ber of particular religious creeds, with the differences that Bibles 
acknowledged by one party are not accepted by the adherents of an- 
other, and that in the same Bible, passages are understood by dif- 
ferent denominations in different ways. The introduction of the 
Bible of any given denomination will, therefore, not be merely op- 
posed by Freethinkers, but certainly as much, if not more, by a 
large number ef the Christian people themselves. ‘he introduc- 
tion of the Bible would, in the writer’s opinion, mainly serve to 
arouse or to increase sectional strife. 

But, let it be assumed (and this much seems to be only asked 
for) that the Bible in question be merely made use of for reading 
passages equally recognized by all Christian denominations, and 
furthermore, that there be no remarks whatever made concerning 
its contents, is there then really any gain made which could not as 
well be obtained by oral representation and injunction, without giv- 
ing rise to party strife ? 

Far be it to contest or underrate the value of the inculcation of 
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moral principles—and this alone can be recognized as the reason 
for introducing the use of the Bible, since public schools, accord- 
ing to their intent, are not to be schools for instruction in creeds— 
but the use of means which seems only to lead to party strife, can, in 
the writer’s opinion, be only held as opposed to the maintenance of 
friendly feeling without which no moral influence can be exerted. 

The teaching of secular subjects asserted to be at variance with 
religious doctrines cannot well be adduced for the necessity of coun- 
teracting by instruction in (or if it be more agreeable, introduction 
to) particular creeds, as these seenlar branches are not, or at least 
ought not to be, presented as hostile to the teachings of particular 
creeds, and ac the same time to be given both with the reasons by 
which they are sustained and with a criticism of these reasons, and 
as school boards and the people at large have it in their power to 
compel teachers to the pursuit of such a course. 

In short, let clergymen extend their influence by the ample lib- 
erty already within their reach, but let teachers confine themselves, 
for the sake of premoting moral improvement, to the inculcation 
and manifestation of love, industry, patience, and all traits which 
must secure to them the earnest respect of the well thinking. 





THE EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


The following lecture was recently delivered in Philadelphia by 
Prof. Thos. C. Archer, English Commissioner to the Centennial 
Exposition. ; 

“My object in this lecture is to bring before you in as succinct 
a manner as possible, the history of the rise and progress of inter- 
national exhibitions, and to convey to you, as well as I possibly can, 
my own impressions of the advantages which these exhibitions con- 
fer upon civilization. I have a strong faith in them myself; I have 
always had. I have worked earnestly in them, I have seen their 
defects, and I have seen their benefits also largely developed, and 
still being developed. These exhibitions are institutions of the 
time, to my mind, and you are gradually awakening to that idea; 
you have begun your career in that direction in Philadelphia, with 

an in:titution which may not end for a thousand years to come. 
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“The first of these international exhibitions was originated in 
1850, by one of the best men the world has ever known, a man who 
had the interests of his fellow man at heart as warmly as any man — 
could have, the Prince Consort of England. It occurred to him, 
and he suggested the thought to others, that we should have an 
exhibition of a different character, one in which one nation should 
evie with another, not simply one individual citizen of a city or dis- 
trict with other natives of the district, but that it should be uni- 
versal, that we should compare notes with other countries; and the 
consequence was that the original idea of an international exhibi- 
tion was started. It was carried out in the most admirable 
manner—admirable because the Prince had in the first-place the 
wisdem to see that the idea in itself was a good one; and, in the 
second place, the possibility of finding men about him éapable of 
carrying out the idea most thoroughly, and of working it up to its 
ultimate success. The staff then organized was composed of as in- 
telligent men as ever met together for such a purpose. 

“ As a rule, the lesson then taught kas been followed up, and 
each nation has taken the greatest possible care that the adminis- 
trative staff should be composed of great and good men, and no 
nation has been more careful than this; so that those who are di- 
recting the international exhibition here, after close study of the 
results of other exhibitions, are fully prepared to carry out all the 
hopes and aspirations of those who believe that these exhibitions 
are a great boon to civilization. 

“The immediate influence of the exhibition at London in 1851 
was very remarkable. Previous to that, Englishmen had the obsti- 
nate idea that one Englishman was equal to five Frenchmen, and 
three of any other foreigners, not merely in muscular strength, of 
which they had not the slightest doubt, but in intellectual attain- 
ments, and everything which made one man better than another 
Never was a nation more completely subdued than the English by 
that exhibition; they learned for the first time that there were 
some things in which others were better than themselves, and some 
things in which they were better; and the knowledge one gets of 
one’s self in this way, learning his weaknesses.and his strength, his 
exeellencies and deficiencies, giving and taking, imparting to others 
wherein he excels, and receiving from them that in which he is de- 
ficient—this knowledge is really the best, and gaining it was one of 
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the best things that the exhibition of 1851 did for us. Our at 
tastes were degraded in every way, but we stuck by them. We 
built buildings that were a disgraee, we made pictures not now 
worth looking at, we made pottery which our ploughmen would 
not now use, and we went on with the idea that no one could beat 
us. The Prince knew better; he had a universal feeling, a feeling 
for art that was neither English nor German, the true art feeling. 
He felt that very much was to be done to bring the people together 
to study art principles in schools in the French manner. The 
result was extraordinary. Previous to that time our art schools 
were very badly attended. In 1851 we might have counted them 
on our fingers. Out of thdt exhibition sprung very numerous 
schools of design, the art tastes were cultivated, and institutions 
were opened up all over Great Britain for the purpose of teaching 
a scientific knowledge of our manufactures, and the theory of the 
esthetic knswledge ef the arts. Then sprang up the South Ken- 
singten Museum. I see before me ome or two gentlemen who are 
admirable judges, and they will give it the fullest endorsemient, that 
it is at present one of the first in the world. 

“That is one of’ the results of our helding an exhibition when 
our art tastes were as degraded as they could be, and a low grade of 
knowledge prevailed. We have learned the opposite lesson; we 
have attained to a means of improvement which will go on forever. 
‘The South Kensington Museum and its affiliated institutions are 
completely revolutionizing the whole tastes of the country, and in 
such a manner as would surprise you. We have at present between 
eight and nine thousand schools or classes of art, at almost a nomi- 
nal cost. The system is this: Wherever twelve gentlemen will 
meet together and petition the Science and Art Department to es- 
tablish within their precincts an art or science school, engaging 
that there shall be a certain number of pupils, one is started. This 
has gone on to such an extent that it is a very profitable thing for 
the teachers to get together pupils in this way. They make hand- 
some incomes, and the government rednces its capitation fee as the 
pupils increase and have to pay. Thus the charge on the state per 
head is becoming less and less, while the number of classes is going 
on increasing. This is one of the first and grandest results that 
came from the great exhibition of 1851. 

“Then there was another good and useful feeling originated by that 
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exhibition. That was, the manufacturers of Europe obtained the 
idea that they derived a benefit from these exhibitions; that they were 
the best possible means of advertising, people being enabled to com- 
pare one thing with another, and ascertain which was good and which 
was bad, and learn to fix their choice in the right direction. It has 
invariably been the practice prior to each of these exhibitions to 
run them down—the manufacturers were reluctant to ineur the 
cost of competition; but when one comes in others come in, and 
in the end all show their confidence and appreciation of the value 
of these exhibitions. The exhibition of 1851 has been followed up 
by a much larger series of exhibitions than is generally imagined 
by those paying no attention to the subject. There were two held 
in Ireland—one in Cork, and the other in Dublin. Then in 1855 
an exhibition was held in Paris. 

“We had also an exhibition in Manchester—of art purely. This 
was confined to pictures, sculpture, engraving, graphic art generally, 
and decorative art. That was made up almost entirely of loaned 
collections, which completely changed the tastes of the people in 
that neighborhood. The first argument offered against it was: 
What is the use of bringing to a neighborhood like Manchester, 
composed of manufacturing people, such a collection as the Hert- 
ford and other choice collections? I went there as a reporter over 
forty times. My chief amusement was to listen to the people, and I 
found that I obtained more information by listening to these mill 
peoplé than by any observations of my own. It taught mea lesson 
—that those who put their own opinions up as far better than their 
humbler neighbors are often mistaken. Nothing ever did more 
good for such a neighborhood than that exhibition in Manchester. 

“'Two exhibitions were held in Holland, the ene quickly after the 
other. They were purely of an industrial character, and were con- 
ducted in a very admirable manner; the one in Amsterdam in a 
building specially erected for it, and the other one in Haarlem, in a 
building hastily adapted for the purpose. Their success was ex- 
traordinary, and forced upon the Dutch people the conviction that 
such exhibitions are aids to trade an manufactures. The fruits 
produced then have been a most thorough attendance upon exhi- 
bitions, and very great practical benefits reaped from them. About 
the same time many others were being held in Florence, Naples, 
Brussels, Rome, Havre, etc. 
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‘In 1862 it was determined to have another exhibition in Lon- 
don, but previously that of 1855 was held in Paris on a very large 
scale. I had not so much opportunity of going into the history of 
that exhibition, though I attended it throughout; for, like all 
strangers, I became attracted by the amusements of Paris—these 
exhibitions for such reasons do the natives more good than strangers. 
In 1862 our second exhibition was held in London, although there 
was very great fear, indeed, that it would not prove a suecess; and 
this is always one of the first features when an exhibition is talked 
of—it is prophesied that it will be a failure, that it is one too many, 
and such croakings. It did, however, prove a very great success. 
So thoroughly imbued were many with the exhibition idea, that it 
was thought desirable that, instead of being held once in ten or 
twelve years, one should be held every year, and this led, in 1871, 
to the plan ef the Annual International Exhibitions, which, as I 
shall tell you afterwards, was not so successful. In 1862 we had 
what we had not in 1851; we had fine art as a very important fea- 
ture, and the picture gallery of 1862 was perhaps one of the finest 
in the world—admirable in its construction, admirable from the 
comfort it gave to the spectator, and admirable also for the works 
shown in it, though in that respect not more remarkable than the 
average of our exhibitions usually. The exhibition of 1862 gave a 
great stimulus to the rest of the world, and forced the idea still 
further that these general exhibitions must go on. 

“Tn 1866 an exhibition was held at Stockholm, Sweden, which 
was very beautiful. It was got up with the idea of exhibiting only 
local productions; but it was extended to all Scandinavian pro- 
ductions, and Norway, Sweden, and Denmark participated, and 
there were a few representations from other countries. The ar- 
rangement now is that every third year there shall be an exhibi- 
tion in one of the Scandinavian capitals. Ini 1872 the second one 
was held at Copenhagen, and it Was a most admirable success. It 
is due to these small exhibitions that you have so many countries 
now coming forward to yours. For instance, Norway and Sweden— 
what can be more elegant than the arrangements they are making? 
There is taste, organizatior, and thorough knowledge of exhibition 
work. This arises from the fact that they have held exhibitions 
themselves, which have been successful in advancing their comfort, 
their commerce, and their general happiness as a people. 
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“In the great Paris Exhibition of 1867 there was a widening of 
the exhibition idea altogether, the idea of representing nationalities. 
Every nation wanted to be separately recognized there, and the 
grounds were consequently immensely extended; and they had 
arrangements for showing the national houses and restaurants, the 
national modes of living and costumes, and it was one of its chief and 
most agreeable features. This was carried out still further at the 
Vienna Exhibition, and will have even a wider range at that here 
inaugurated. 

“The exhibition held in 1872 did not attract much attention either 
in Europe or America. It was held in one of the most picturesque 
spots upon the globe, the last, indeed, where it would have been 
expected to have a great exhibition, the exhibition of Moscow. 
This was the first effort at a scientifically organized exhibition, and 
I am sorry to say it was the last. I hope it will not long remain 
the last, but that the principles upon which it was inaugurated 
will be those upon which exhibitions in future will be carried on 
everywhere. The effort was to have a philosophical arrangement of 
all the articles exhibited, every class being grouped within a space 
commensurate with its requirements. The exhibition was held in 
the Alexander Garden and it covered two miles of space. It ought 
to have attracted the greatest possible notice all over Europe, if not 
from more distant countries, but it was very little visited except by 
the natives of Russia. But it was the most teaching exhibition 
that has ever yet been held. No human being could walk through 
any one of its classes without coming away much cleverer than he 
went there, simply because the oiganization and the arrangement 
were so wonderful that you could pick up knowledge and information 
without knowing it. Just, for instance,'as in your United States 
government building you show your postal service, with all its ap- 
pliances, they had a postal department where you saw not only 
what they were doing in Russia to bring their postal system to per- 
fection, but in every country in the world. For instance there was 
a long avenue of posttmen—of course, dummies—each one arrayed 
in the costume of his respective country; there was an album con- 
taining the postage stamps of every country, a library composed of 
books containing forms for every purpose connected with postal 
administration, and a long line of carriages used for carrying out 
postal arrangements-—everything from the rude sledge of the wild 
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Kamschatkan to the formal yellow-painted van of the German 
States, where they like yellow better than anything else. There 
was also every form of telegraph apparatus, and telegraph office, so 
that you could write or telegraph to any part of the world. 

“Then in the medical department there was a hospital such as 
is used in their large cities, furnished with every appliance which 
might be required for accidents at any moment; in the dispensing 
department all the proper pharmaceutical arrangements, and out- 
side a garden in which every medicinal herb was growing that 
could be used in this department. 

“In their States Department corresponding to your United States 
Department, their navy was illustrated by a man-of-war put up in 
sections on land. There was every kind of fitting for the saloon 
cabins and for the men, every kind of appliance for shipboard life ; 
the rigging was shown, the sections taken, showing the masts stand- 
ing and the other parts left out; the sails were flapping in the 
wind, and you saw how they were made. The flax was brought in, 
spun into yarns, and woven into sails, the ammunition was made 
upon the spot, and the very cannon were bored while you were look- 
ing on. It was, in short, a polytechnic display the most perfect the 
the world bas ever seen. 

“T mentioned to you that the Copenhagen exhibition which was 
held the same year as the Moscow one, was not a large one; it was 
chiefly for the display of Scandinavian products. The exhibits of 
porcelain were exceedingly fine, and they pointed out to me what 
an immense influence the other exhibitions had in stimulating this 
beautiful art, and bringing it to such perfeetion as I there found it. 
It had broken down the Royal monopoly of making porcelain in 
Copenhagen, showing that it did not meet the wants of the people, 
and that private enterprise had brought out manufacturers who 
were surpassing the Royal Works. The following year the Royal 
Works broke down completely, not a bad result of the exhibition. 

“The Vienna Exhibition, in 1873, was so much wider in its aims. 
that it deserves especial mention. Its development of the national 
idea was much in exeess.of all the demands, and the stimulus given 
to the various nationalities of the Empire to do something, although 
too poor to do much, caused so great a strain that that exhibition 
cannot be considered a very great success. Still I am convinced 
that seeds were sown upon thas occasion which. will produce good 
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fruit for Austria. I know personally that at this time many trades 
which were in a dilapidated condition when the exhibition opened, 
are thriving now. This is a small result for the immense exhibi- 
tion of Vienna, but it is only owing to peculiar circumstances that 
no better results followed. I am firmly, convinced, however, that 
the time will come when the seeds then sown will produce great 
results. It has given them the feeling that they can hold their own 
with the rest of the world in a variety of ways. ‘They have opened 
their country to the outside world in a larger measure than was 
thought of before, and this has given an international feeling, and 
has been productive of growth; they have let in intercourse with 
the world, which has brought in many wholesome influences, and 
must conduce to their benefit. _ 

It was hoped that the annual international exhibition in London 
would be permanent. It was thought that breaking up these exhi- 
bitions into annual sections, representing only a certain class of 
articles each year, was better than to put forth the entire efforts 
every ten years. The idea was a good one, but the administration 
was bad, and they of course failed. It could not be carried out 
without great and constant energy, and that could not be sustained 
year after year. Besides, we in England have people who like to 
get a good job. You have some in America, but you haven’t them 
all. The international exhibitions became comfortable berths to a 
great many people who preferred them to the exhibitions. Of 
course, the exhibitions failed. The principle was good, but was 
badly carried out. ‘The idea was not an original one, but was copied 
from the French triennial exhibitions held during the First Empire, 
and again copied in France in the small exhibitions held every four 
years in Paris, known as the Concourse Centrale. These are admirable 
in every way, and are the most useful and beautifui that have ever 
been held. They are regulated with great care, not by an official 
bureau, but by the manufacturers and producers themselves, who 
form a committee among themselves of various tastes and sound 
judgment. A man must be well known and a sound man to get on 
this committee. Nothing gets in without running the gauntlet of 
the whole committee, and very little that is indifferent obtains 
admission. The people in France thus have an opportunity of seeing 
in a moderate exhibition the best efforts of art and manufacture in 
their country. It is a great esthetic lesson. for the people them- 
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selves. They learn what art can produce, they desire to have it, and 
every person connected with it is benefited. 

“The next great effort was by the proposal to hold an exhibition 
here. You know quite well that it was not at first very warmly 
received in Europe. 1 told you before that every exhibition since the 
first has always been met with the greatest difficulties. People always 
prophesy failure. The busy man says, “Oh, bother, here is another 
exhibition,” and the poor hate them, fearing they will be at a dis- 
advantage with the rich. But the difficulties always give way. 
They have done so at least hitherto. We have just begun exhibi- 
tions, and shall go on with them to the end of time. No sooner 
was the mind of Great Britain convinced that you were serious in 
your intention of holding a great exhibition, than they came for- 
ward in my country with a thorough earnestness of purpose and a 
determination to do their best, and a strong conviction that you 
were doing the right thing too, in taking your share of the great 
benefits which we are sure do arise from these exhibitions. We have 
come forward in this matter—and I speak not now as an English- 
man, but as a European—with a determination to aid in carrying 
this out to a compléte success. If it does not teach you valuable 
lessons—but I am sure it will, for you have the same teelings—your 
efforts will be sadly wasted. We, on our side shall carry back to 
the Old World many tessons you have taught us which we shall 
never forget. We have seen that wonderful adaptability to meet 
the difficulties of nature in your vast country which we do not 
know in our little home. You have shown how you can adapt 
yourselves to the altered circumstances, and it impossible net to 
notice how you have grappled with these, without respecting the 
talents which have enabled you to do it. You show us by what 
you have done that there is much for us to take into consideration ; 
a knowledge of the soil, the temperature, and many other things of 
which at a distance we know nothing, and which must havea pow- 
erful effect upon the dispositions of those who are in contact with 
them. You have taught us that, under the most adverse circum- 
stances, you have made the best of them ; but more than that, we are 
taught that here we meet with our own kith and kin, that our own 
blood is m your veins, and it is our own fault if you are in opposi- 
tion to us. We come here, and we find not the typical Yankee, the 
counterpart of Cook’s tourist, but men with the same love of cul. 
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ture and of right which we are accustomed to find in our best cir- 
cles, the same genial feelings in all classes, the same warm senti- 
ments. I am sure that I and my countrymen will leave with these 
feelings mest warmly impressed upon our minds. We shall ledve 
with an admiration of your exhibition, an intense admiration of 
those whe have brought it to a successful end, and with a warm 


. feeling for the hearty welcome which has been extended to us all.” 





LOUD TEACHING. 


As ‘to loud teaching, not a few teachers have two voices—the 
natural voice and the teaching voice. This teaching voice is always 
in a high key. Many teachers, when in the school rvom, always 
talk in a loud tone of voice. They not only talk loud themselves, 
but:many of them insist upon their pupils doing the same thing. 
Not long ago the writer approached a high school, in which an ex- 
amination was being conducted on the third floor of the building ; 
and so loud did the teachers and pupils talk that they could be 
easily heard from the hall of the first floor and from the street, fifty 
yards distant. The writer also visited a ward school lately, in which 
the children in some of the rooms were required to scream so loud 
in their recitation that they were heard distinctly at a distance of 
half a square. If the teacher talks loud, the children are inclined 
to do the same thing, and it is true that a loud talking teacher has a 
noisy school. “As the teacher, so the school ;” lond teacher, loud 
school. The teacher that governs a school best is one that talks in 
a subdued tone of voice, and makes but little fuss about it. The 
teacher’s voice should be just loud enough to be easily heard when 
everything 1s quiet and in order,and no louder. Pupils should be 
required to recite in a tone of voice sufficiently loud to be distinctly 
heard by the teacher and the class, but no louder. It is too often 
the case that loudness is mistaken for clearness of enunciation and 
distinctness of pronunciation. Children should be required to 
speak distinctly, and to make all hear who are expected to listen ; 
but they should not be allowed to bawl—California Teacher. 





He who wrote that “Criticism is the cream of spleen,” must 
have been himself the skimmed milk of it, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PvuzzLE.—It was a cape south of Ireland morn- 
ing in a cape south of New Jersey. The air seemed a little country 
in South America. I heard a river in Virginia calling to a city in 
North Carolina and myself to come and take a walk. She ran up 
to get her mountain in Oregon, and when she came down we started 
for the lake in Canada. A city in Ohio had prepared us a lunch of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, a river in Idaho, and a country of 
Europe ; for our island south of Maine we had four towns in New 
Jersey. We had not gone far when 1 heard a city in North Caro- 
lina scream, and, looking down, saw a river in Nebraska taking up 
a lake in Minnesota. I struck it, and it was soon a sea in Palestine. 
After a cape south of Newfoundland we sat down to rest on a mount- 
ain in Vermont bank under a lake in the Province of Ontario, and 
ate our lunch off a smooth river in Jilinois. We cut our names 
with a river in Dakota on some city in Colorado. As it grew late 
in the day, the island off Scotland that was so mountains in Oregon 
in the morning, grew a bay in Canada, and, hearing distant a bay 
in Michigan, we hurried home for a cape of North Carolina it would 
prove @ lake north of Minnesota. By the time we reached home it 
was a mountain west of British America, and the mountain in 
Africa was up.— Christian Union. 





Every teacher, as soon after the commencement of his term 
of school as practicable, should make it a sacred, binding duty 
to visit all the families in the district having children to be 
educated, seek the co-operation of parents, and secure, if possible, 
the regular attendance of the children at school. By an early ac- 
quaintance with the people, frequent friendly visits to the parents 
and the manifestation of a warm personal interest in the educa- 
tional welfare of the children, the teacher gains a prestige that can 
not fail to produce the best results. Absenteeism, truancy, and 
tardiness, the bane of all schools, may, in a manner, be broken up 
through this system of visitation —Zz. , 


THE nobleness of life depends upon the consistency of it—clear- 
ness of purpose,—quiet ceaseless energy. All doubt and repenting, 
and botching, and retouching, and wondering what it will be best 
to do next, are vice as well as misery —RUSKIN. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


The American Metric Bureau (13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass.,) 
‘invites public.attention to two things: 

I. The Metric System of weights and measures, has been adopted 
‘in France, Germany, Austria, the Netherlands, Southern Europe, 
and South America, and has been legalized in Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Il. The metric tables are decimal and simply related; for ex- 
ample: ° 


LENGTH. 
10 milli-meters make 1 centi-meter (z},. meter) 
10 centi-meters “ A1deci-meter (75 $ 
10 deci-meters “ 1 meter 1 “ 
10 meters “ ldeka-meter (10 meters: 


10 deka-meters “ Jlhecto-meter (i100 “ 
10 heeto-meters “ 1 kilo-meter (1000 _ 
10 kilo-meters “ 1 myria-meter (10000 “ ) 

Any one who will try to write down the common tables of long 
sueasure, cubic measure, liquid measure, dry measure, avoirdupois 
weight, troy weight, and apothecaries’ weight, also the cubical -con- 
‘tents.of the measures of capacity, and the weight of water each one 
‘holds, and the weight of a cubic inch, foot, etc., of water, may learn 
why the metric system is coming into universal use. 

‘The names of the different denominations are derived from the 
name of the standard unit, by prefixing Latin numerals for the 
fractions, and Greek numerals for the multiples; thus, deci-meter. 
#5 meter; deka-meter, 10 meters, &e. This arrangement is uni- 
form through all the tables. More than this, the different standard 
units are derived from each other. For instance, the standard of 
weight is the gram; of capacity, the liter; of length, the meter. 
Now 1000 grams (or one kilogram) in weight, have the capacity of 
1 liter ; and 1000 liters (or 1 kiloliter) are just equal to 1 cubie 
meter. In measuring wood, &e.,a cubic meter is called a stere. In 

measuring land, 100 square meters are called an are. These names 
are pronouneed “air,” “stair,” “leeter,” “kee’-lo-lee-ter,” &e. The 
¢ in meter is long, in metric, short. The meter is somewhat longer 
than the common yard, being 39.37 inches. A kilometer is about 
§ ofa mile. One hectare (100 ares) is about 2} acres. A stere is 
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about 354 cubic feet, or somewhat more than } of acord. A liter is 
* little more than a liquid quart and a little less than a dry quart. 
A kilogram (1000 grams) is 2.2 pounds avoirdupois, and a tonneau 
(1000 kilograms) is 204 pounds more than a common ton. The 
names, which at first seem difficult and confusing, become simple 
aud intelligible after once mastering the prefixes: deka=10; hecto 
=100; kilo=1000; myria=10000. Deci=,; centi=zy; milli 
=r'ys- Simplicity and uniformity characterize the whole system. 





WueEre Boxwoop Comes From.—Not everyone is aware that the 
wood used by engravers is the growth of those far away. regions 
around the Black and Caspian Seas, the very names of the ports 
from which it is shipped being unfamiliar. Very few who consider 
themselves good geographers have ever heard of Poti or Abkassia or 
Tzaritsin, and yet these are flourishing commercial towns, reached 
by way of the Golden Horn of Constantinople. ‘For all fine engrav- 
ings ‘Turkey boxwood is used, and as its quality varies much, some 
skill is necessary to a good selection. The best is of a delicate yel- 
low color, clear and free from spots; it cuts smoothly and evenly, 
with no crumbling or tearing, but every line cut will be perfect. 
It is to the use of this wood by our artists that the superiority of 
their designs and wood engravings must in a great measure be at- 
tributed. In consequence of its scarcity and high price, many sub- 
atitutes have been resorted to: maple, apple, pear, mahogony, have 
been experimented upon, but hitherto no wood, metal, or composi- 
tion has been discovered that possesses the requisite qualities. In 
addition to engraving, boxwood is used for scales, rules, gauging 
rods, and similar articles on which figuring is made; and there are 
factories in Connecticut that consume hundreds of tons annually 
for this purpose alone. Any one that has ever held a carpenter’s 
rule in his hand knows what boxwood is like. It differs in color 
and texture from all other wood, and is somewhat remarkable that 
it comes to perfection only in a comparatively limited region of 
country 1n the vicinity of the Black Sea. It weighs about 75 pounds 
to the cubic foot, and varies in price to land it in Boston from $76 
to $250 a ton.—Cleveland Herald. 


THE maintaining of one vice costeth more than ten virtues —Anor, 


EDITORIAL. 





Ovr editorial in the September issue, refering to Mr. Wood's 
article on “Opening Schools,” is commented upon by “C. W. 8.” 
in the Red Cloud Chief in a way that shows that the writer entirely 
misconstrues our position on that subject. He evidently thinke 
that we advocate the exclusion ef the Bible and the substitution of 
other books, for the reason that this course would tend to prevent 
tardiness, cultivate a taste for good literature, &c. He goes on with 
a long argument to prove that these are not the chief objeets for 
which the Bible is read, and that the Bible is superior to other 
books, &e. Had C. W.S. read our article more closely, he might 
have saved himself the labor of this composition. We distinetly 
stated that we were in favor of the method of opening schools ad- 
yocated by Mr. Wood—namely, by devotional exercises, including 
Bible reading—in places where no objeciion is made. But the 
question under discussion was, what to do in case the reading of the 
Bible is forbidden by the school board. ‘The question was asked 
whether a conscientious teacher must not to refuse to go on with 
the school under such circumstances? We say no. The board are 
the employers, the teacher the empioye. ‘They have the undoubted 
right to regulate the school in this respect. Obey your employers, 
and do the best work you can with the materials and opportunities 
that they afford. If your success is not complete, the responsibility 
rests with them. In pursuance of this thought we suggested that 
where the Bible was forbidden, “other good books” should be sub- 
stituted. If the objects for which the Bible is read are not attained, 
their loss may be compensated for in some measure at least, by se- 
curing the other desirable results mentioned. This was the posi- 
tion we took, and our language seemed too plain to be mistaken. 


WE have seen no neater country school house in the state than 
that of District 46,Gage County. It is a frame building sur- 
mounted by a cupola, and situated in an enclosed lot of a little 
more than an acre, with a neatly painted picket fence in front, the 
entrance being by a style. The fence and outside of the building 
are painted white, the shutters green. Entering, we find a hall with 
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GEOGRAPHICAL Puzzie.—It was a cape sonth of Ireland morn- 
ing in a cape south of New Jersey. The air seemed a little country 
in South America. I heard a river in Virginia calling to a city in 
North Carolina and myself to come and take a walk. She ran up 
to get her mountain in Oregon, and when she came down we started 
for the dake in Canada. A city in Ohio had prepared us a lunch of 
islands in the Pacifie Ocean, a river in Idaho, and a country of 
Europe ; for our island south of Maine we had four towns in New 
Jersey. We had not gone far when I heard a city in North Care- 
lina scream, and, looking down, saw a river in Nebraska taking up 
a lake in Minnesota. I struck it, and it was soon a sea in Palestine. 
After a cape south of Newfoundland we sat down to rest on a mount- 
ain in Vermont bank under a lake in the Province of Ontario, and 
ate our lunch off a smooth river in Jilinois. We cut our names 
with a river in Dakota on some city in Colorado. As it grew late 
in the day, the island off Scotland that was so mountains in Oregon 
in the morning, grew a bay in Canada, and, hearing distant a bay 
in Michigan, we hurried home for @ cape of North Carolina it would 
prove @ lake north of Minnesota. By the time we reached home it 
was a mountain west of British America, and the mountain in 
Africa was up.— Christian Union. 





Every teacher, as soon after the commencement of his term 
of school as practicable, should make it a sacred, binding duty 
to visit all the families in the district having children to be 
educated, seek the co-operation of parents, and secure, if possible, 
the regular attendance of the children at school. By an early ac- 
quaintance with the people, frequent friendly visits to the parents 
and the manifestation of a warm personal interest in the educa- 
tional welfare of the children, the teacher gains a prestige that can 
not fail to produce the best results. Absenteeism, truancy, and 
tardiness, the bane of all schools, may, in a manner, be broken up 
through this system of visitation —Zz, : 


THE nobleness of life depends upon the consistency of it—clear- 
ness of purpose,—quiet ceaseless energy. All doubt and repenting, 
and botching, and retouching, and wondering what it will be best 
to do next, are vice as well as misery —RUSKIN. 





The Nebraska Teacher. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 5 


The American Metric Bureau (13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass..) 
invites public attention to two things: 

I. The Metric System of weights and measures, has been adopted 
in France, Germany, Austria, the Netherlands, Southern Europe. 
and South America, and has been legalized in Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Il. The metric tables are decimal and simply related; for ex- 
ample : 

LENGTH. 
10 milli-meters make 1 centi-meter (;}, meter) 
10 centi-meters “ 1 deci-meter (pe 3 
tO deci-meters “ 1 meter 1 “4 
10 meters “ 1deka-meter (10 meters) 
10 deka-meters “ 1 hecto-meter (100 . 7 
10 hecto-meters “ 1 kilo-meter (1000. * =) 
10 kilo-meters “ 1 myria-meter (10000 “ ) 

Any one who will try to write down the common tables of long 
measure, cubic measure, liquid measure, dry measure, avoirdupois 
weight, troy weight, and apothecaries’ weight, alse the cubical cox- 
tents of the measures of capacity, and the weight of water each ons 
holds, and the weight of a cabic inch, foot, etc., of water, may learn 
why the metric system is coming into universal use. 

The names of the different denominations are derived from the 
name of the standard unit, by prefixing Latin numerals for th. 
fractions, and Greek numerals for the multiples; thus, deci-meter. 
fs meter; deka-meter, 10 meters, &c. This arrangement is uii- 
form through all the tables. More than this, the differeut standard 
units are derived from each other. For instance, the standard of 
weight is the gram; of capacity, the liter; of length, the meter. 
Now 1000 grams (or one kilogram) in weight, have the capacity «f 
1 liter ; and 1000 liters (or 1 kiloliter) are just equal to 1 eubic 
meter. In measuring wood, &c., a cubic meter is calleda séere. In 
measuring land, 100 square meters are called au are. These names 
are pronounced “air,” “stair,” “leeter,” “kee'-lo-lee-ter,” &e. The 
¢ in meter is long, in metric, short. The meter is somewhat longer 
than the common yard, being 39.57 inches. A kilometer is about 
§{ ofa mile. One hectare (100 ares) is about 24 acres. A stere is 
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about 354 enbie feet, or somewhat more than } of a cord. A liter is 
i little more than a liquid quart and a little less than a dry quart. 
A kilogram (1000 grams) is 2.2 pounds avoirdupois, and a tonneau 
(1000 kilograms) is 204 pounds more than a common ton. The 
names, which at first seem difficult and confusing, become simple 
unl intelligible after once mastering the prefixes: deka=10; hecto 

-100; kilo=1000; myria=10000. Deci= +5; centi=,},; milli 
=ivo: Simplicity and uniformity characterize the whole system. 


‘ Wnene Boxwoop Comes From.—Not everyone is aware that the 
wood used by engravers is the growth of those far away regions 
wround the Black and Caspian Seas, the very names of the poris 
from which it is shipped being unfamiliar. Very few who consider 
themselves good geographers have ever heard of Poti or Abkassia or 
Tzaritsin, and yet these are flourishing commercial towns, reached 
hy way of the Golden Horn of Constantinople. For all fine engrav- 
uigs ‘Turkey boxwood is used, and as its quality varies much, sume 
skill is necessary to a good selection. ‘The best is of a delicate yel- 
low color, clear and free from spots; it cuts smoothly and evenly, 
with no crumbling or tearing, but every line cut will !¢ porfect. 
It is to the use of this wood by our artists that the supcriority of 
their designs and wood engravings must in a great measure be at- 
iributed. In consequence of its scarcity and high price, many sab- 
stitutes have been resorted to: maple, apple, pear, mahogony, have 
been experimented upon, but hitherto no wood, metal, or composi- 
tion has been discovered that possesses the requisite qualities. In 
addition to engraving, boxwood is used for scales, rules, gauging 
rods, and similar articles on which figuring is made; and there are 
factories in Connecticut that consume hundreds of tons annually 
for this purpose alone. Any one that has ever held a carpenter's 
rule in his hand knows what boxwood is like. It differs in color 
and texture from all other wood, and is somewhat remarkable that 
it comes to perfection only in a comparatively limited region of 
country m the vicinity of the Black Sea. It weighs about 75 pounds 
to the cubic foot, and varies in price to land it in Boston from $75 
to $250 a ton.— Cleveland Herald. 


‘THE maintaining of one vice costeth more than ten virtues —A non. 





EDITORIAL. 


Our editorial in the September issue, refering to Mr. Wood's 
article on “Opening Schools,” is commented upon by “C. W. 8.” 
in the Red Cloud Chief in a way that shows that the writer entirely 
misconstrnes our position on that subject. He evidently thinks 
that we advocate the exclusion of the Bible and the substitution of 
other books, for the reason that this course would tend to prevent 
tardiness, cultivate a taste for good literature, &c. He goes on with 
a long argument to prove that these are not the chief objects for 
which the Bible is read, and that the Bible is superior to oth + 
hooks, &c. Had C. W.S. read our article more closely, he mignt 
have saved himself the labor of this composition. We distinctly 
siated that we were in favor of the method of opening schools ad- 
vocated by Mr. Wood—namely, by devotional exercises, including 
Bible reading—in places where no objection is made. But the 
question under discussion was, what to Go in case the reading of the 
Bible is forbidden by the school board. The question was asked 
whether a conscientious teacher must not to refuse to go on with 
the school under such circumstances? We say no. The board are 
the employers, the teacher the empioye. They have the undoubted 
right to regulate the school in this respect. Obey your employers, 
and dv the best work you can with the materials and opportunities 
that they afford. If your success is not complete, tae responsibility 
rests with them. In pursuance of this thought we suggested that 
where the Bible was forbidden, “other good books” should be sub- 
stituted. If the objects for which the Bible is read are not attained, 
their loss may be compensated for in some measure at least, by se- 
curing the other desirable results mentioned. This was the posi- 
tion we took, and our language seemed too plain to be mistaken. 


WE have seen no neater country school house in the state than 
that of District 46, Gage County. It is a frame. building sur- 
mounted by a cupola, and situated in an enclosed lot of a little 
more than an acre, with a neatly painted picket fence in front, the 
entrance being by a style. The fence and outside of the building 
are painted white, the shutters green. Entering, we find a hall with 
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hooks for hats and cloaks, and on either side a sink with water pail, 
wash pan, and towel rack. The recesses for the sinks fit in nicely 
behind two little projections that form cupboards opening into the 
school room. This we find painted and kalsomined in a most tasty 
and cheerful manner. The room is seated with patent seats, the 
neat green “dblackboards” are ample in quantity and excellent in 
quality, while a dictionary, globe, maps, &c., complete the equip- 
ment. We have seen other houses as well arranged and furnished, 
hut we have seldom seen one in which everything in and about the 
building and grounds produced such a general effect of beauty and 
cheerfulness as in this one. ‘There is nothing of the conventional 
school house air about it. It is more like a pleasant private resi- 
dence. It was built by Hon. Wm. Anyan, who is an architect as 
well as legislator, and resides in the district. The cost was @1,400 
without the furniture. Such a school honse cannot fail to have an 
elevating effect upon the whole district. Mow much easier to teach in 
suchaplace! Hew much lighter will seem the childten’stasks! How 
much brighter and nobler the type of charac*er that will be formed 
amid such cheerful surroundings, than in the dreary boxes that in so 
many places are dedicated to education! How many hundred dis- 
tricts in the state have expended more than $1,400 for school houses 
which are dreary and forbidding. It is not that we need more 
money for education, so much as a more intelligent and judicious 
expenditure of what we have. 


Our Next Srate SuPERINTENDENT.—The late Republican. State 
Convention at Lincoln nominated Prof. 8. R. Thompson for State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Prof. Thompson is too well 
known throughout the State to need any eulogy at our hands. We 
have been intimately acquainted with him as a co-worker in the 
educational affairs of this state for four years, and we know him to 
be both an able educator and a true man. We shall be mistaken if 
he does not infuse new life and greater efficiency into every branch 
of the educational work of the State. We annex the following 
sketch of his career as an educator, which appeared in the State 
Journal before his nomination : 

“Prof. S. R. Thompson, the present Principal of our State Normal School, 
18 a man somewhat above 40 years of age, of pleasant address, easily win- 
ning the confidence and respect of hia stadents through the hearty inter- 
est be takes in their welfare. He graduated at Westminster College, Pa., 
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in 1859. Ile spent his early years teaching district school, but after grad - 
vating he was for two years Professor of Mathematics in his Alma Mater, 

“He was for five years county superintendent of Crawiord County, Pa., 
a county containing more than 60,000 inhabitants, and nearly 400 schools, 
During this time he examined more than 500 teachers yearly, He was tor 
four years city superintendent of the public schools of Meadvilie, Pa., 
and afterwards was Vice Priucipal of the State Normal School in Edia- 
boro, Pa., for three years. 

“In 1867 West Virginia organized her first State Normal School, and 
the state superintendent of that state wrote to Sup’t Wickersham, of 
Pennsylvania, asking him to recommend a good man for Principal. Mr. 
Wickersham recommended Prof. Thompson, and the board elected him. 
He was connected with that school three years, but his health failing, 
he was compelled to resign. Coming to Nebraska rather on a visit to 
his wife’s parents than with any intention of making the state his per- 
manent home, he was elected Professor of Agriculture in our State Uni- 
versity, where he remained until elected to his present position. 

“ Prof. Thempson is one of the best institute workers, east or west. He 
has spent a portion of each fall for several years in Pennsylvannia, re- 
oeiving as high as $125 per week, and in some instance, $30.50 per day, ‘for 
his services. He has worked in Nebraska in teachers’ institutes since ke 
has been here, pernaps more than fifty weeks, and never received a cent 
for his services. 

“ Prof. Thompson is an earnest, enthusiastic teacher, with most advanced 
ideas of teaching—every way fully up to the times, He is a thoroug: 
scholar, a man of broad and elevated views, sensitive to a fault in all 
that would render him subject to criticism. He is greatly beloved by alt 
his pupils,aud wins the respect of all with whom he has any intercous:. 
He is thoroughly in sympathy with every movement that will tend te 
elevate the public schools.” H.C. 


The Brownville Advertiser takes exception to our item in regard 
to the retirement of Prof. Rich from the Principalship of the schools 
ef that city, stating that Prof. Poore, the new Principal, is an ex- 
perienced and able Principal, and “under his management our 
schools will not lose their high rank, but will keep pace with any 
in the state.” No one will be more pleased than we to learn that 
there has been n> turning back in Brownville, which has been se 
long famous for her interest in education. 1t is but just to state 
that our item was written before the engagement of Prof. Poore was 
known to us, and when we had been informed that another persou 
of not very eminent ability in this direction was likely to be employed. 
The Advertiser, however, acknowledges a reduction of $3,1/0 in 
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salaries, and we should be pleased also to know whether the grade 
of the High School has not been materially reduced. Perhaps it is 
not losing the “high rank” of a school to take the high branches 
out of it, but then we would like to know, you know. By the way, 
the change from Rich to Poore is suggestive, but with the infor- 
mation we new have, we are willing to concede that the name of the 
new Principal has no reference to his ability as an educator. At 
the reduced salary, however, we fear it will be a long time before 
Poore will become Rich, though he may enrich the school by his 
efficient services. 


We of Southern Nebraska have reason to feel proud of our daily 
paper, the State Journal. With all due deterence to the Omaha 
papers, we do not see why people in this part of the state who want 
* good daily need go farther than the capital to get it. The 
Journal is of the same size as the other leading dailies, its telegraphic 
reports are full, its correspondence, state news, and local depart- 
ments, all receive proper attention, while the racy editorials of Mr. 
Gere are hardly equaled by any other journal in the state. We ad- 
vise our friends to give the Journal a trial. 


F. M. WILLIAMS, county superintendent of Richardson, was nom- 
inated by the “Greenback” State Convention for State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Mr. Williams is one of the best 
county superintendents in the state, and is capable of filling the 
office of state superintendent creditabiy. But of course he is on 
the wrong ticket to succeed. 


INSTITUTES FOR OcToBER.—Boone, Boone Co., also Palmyra, Otoe 
Co., 3d-6th ; DeWitt, Saline Co., 16th-19th ; Firth, Lancaster Co., 
also Salem, Richardson Co., 17th-19th; Seward, Seward Co., also 
Weeping Water, Cass Co., 23d-27th. Superintendents will do us a 
favor by sending us reports of these and all other institutes. 

Geo. E. Howarp, member of the last graduating class at the 
University, has gone to Germany in quest of a Doctor’s degree. He 
expects to be absent two or three years. 

Ovr thanks are due to Hon. I. M. Hale, State Superintendent of 
Colorado, for a copy of the school laws of the centennial state. 


THe Democratic State Convention nominated I. M. Jones, of 
Washington County, for State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





MISCELLANY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





PLATTSMOUTH, NEB., September 5, 1876. 

Ed. Teacher :—Cass County must indeed be a Jost star among 
her sisters, for her name so seldom appears in the columns of the 
school organ of the state, the TEacHeER, that the residents of other 
counties must consider her as not of theirnumber. She is a planet 
among the fixed stars, completing her revolution at irregular and 
very remote intervals. Few educators seem t» know the extent of 
her orbit, or her place in the educational galaxy. In the TracnEn 
we have reports from all the principal counties of the state, save 
Cass, showing that there is an earnest effort in the direction of im- 
provement in the art of teaching. What, then, is the inference to 
be drawn from this silence on the part of Cass County? Shall we 
infer that the teachers and the schovls of this county have attained 
the highest point of excellence, and now stand upon the summit, 
with arms calmly folded, and gaze pityingly down upon the weary 
toilers of other counties, while they have nd hope of improvement 
in the future, no fear of present retrograde? Or? We will 
leaye this blank for others to fill. Teachers of Cass, let us arouse 
from the lethargic slumber that benumbs our faculties, and let tire 
state know that we have live teachers and live schools. The work 
of the teacher is too noble a work to be carried on in total silence 
Tl ough we may not all be brilliant lights independently, like tie 
sun, yet we may, like the moon, give a feeble light to those who 
walk in darkness, even though that light be borrowed. Once on a 
time, Cass County held yearly teachers’ institutes. But the teachers 
gave a poor attendance. Our state and county superintendents, 
after repeated efforts, became discouraged and abandoned the work. 

Last year it was our good fortune to attend a county institute in 
Mills County, Iowa. There were 95 teachers enrolled, all save one 
belonging to the county. Prof. Hornby, of central Iowa, acted xi: 
conductor, with four able assistants. ‘The statute of lowa makes it 


compulsory upon each county to hold during the summer vacation: 


an institute of four wecks’ duration. All teachers are required to 
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attend, unless they send an excuse ef sickness signed by the di- 
rector of the district in which they reside. In case of non-attend- 
ance unexcused, they will not be granted a certificate. The county 
superintendent carefully registers their attendance, and a certain 
per cent. is deducted from the grade of the next certificate granted, 
for each day’s absence not properly excused. The state grants 850 
to each county to defray expenses, and in addition to this each 
teacher pays an entrance fee of $1.00. The conductor is, I believe 
ihe only one paid; or, at least, he procures all assistance himself. 
Prof. Hornby proved himself an able conductor; thorough, ener- 
getic, enthusiastic, he instilled into the breast of each teacher a 
desire to become a teacher like himself. No communication was 
allowed, except at recesses, which occurred in the middle of each 
half day’s session. As we sat, day after day, and gazed at the mass 
of earnest, eager, smiling faces, we said: “Surely they are like littls 
children ; they really enjoy performing the duty they are compelled 
to perform.” ‘The attendance of this institute banished some of 
our cherished ideas about the degrading nature of compulsory at- 


tendance of institutes. “Surely,” said we “if it is fit and proper te 
compel the education of children, that they may be fitted for the du- 
ties of life, why not just as proper to compel the education of teach- 
ers, Who are only larger children, that they may be titted for the 
work they have to perform. Since the state supports them, she 
surely has the right to demand that they be educated for their 
work.” I know many will differ in opinion. Let us have the ques- 


tion discussed. GERTiE JOHNSON. 


Ed. Nebraska Teaeher :—Your editorial in the TEACHER of Sep- 
tember contains that school boards may assume the right of pro- 
hibiting certain methods of teaching, even though such methods 
be superior to those which they might substitute. 

Allow me to differ in this regard, as far, at least, as district boards 
in the country are concerned. 

The passage of the American school law bearing on this point, 
(Act of February 15th, 1869, See. 56,) says: “The district board 
shall have the general care of the schovl, and may establish all need- 
ful regulations for the management, not in conflict with rules pre- 
seribed by the superintendent.” From this passage I infer that 
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the Legislature never intended to convey upon district boards the 
authority of making special regulations in the professionat line of 
teaching, not only from the terms “general care,” and froma the 
further terms, “all needful regulations,” but also from the provision 
that the regulations of the superintendent should prevail ever thoes 
established by districts; obviously, it seems to me, that improper 
encroachments on their part, as, for instance, in regard to methocs 
ef teaching, may be prevented or repealed. F. ©. B. 

[ We do not wish to give any one the impression that we favor 
the interference of school boards with the professional work of the 
teacher; on the contrary, we think it is often productive of much 
harm. But “we must take things as they are, and not a they 
should be.” ‘The control of the school is vested in the school beard. 
In accordance with the provisions of the school law cited above, 
they have the authority to make “all needful regulations * * * not 
in conflict with rules preseribed by the superintendent.” Does our 
correspondent claim that the county or state superintendent has 
the right to make a rule that all the schools under his charge shall 


open with religious exercises? If not, he must certainly concede 
that each district board has the right to regulate its own school in 
bhia respect.—Eb.] 


QUERY BOX. 


Answers to Ques. 82.—GERTIE JoHNSON: Let e=smaller num- 
ber, and y=larger. Then x+y=392, and ,/r=%,/y. Wrom lest 
equation we obtain (,/z)*=y. By transposing the last, we have, 
(4/2)? —-y=0; hence, 7z—y=0. The two equations now are 

x+y=392 and 


72+ Ty=2744 

Tz— y=0 
hy eliminating z we obtain, 8y=2744; y=343. From first equa- 
tion, + 343=392; hence by transposition, z=392—343=49. 

B. Roprnson, Kenesaw: z3+ 2% =392, 

392—0; factor, x®*=49 

z+1=8 
From either equation we have z=7%. 73=343, the larger number; 
7%=49, the smaller number. Another solution: The greatest cube 
in 392 is 343. Then 392—343=49, 343 is the greater number, 49 
is the lesser number. If from the sum of the cube and square of a 


Transposing, #3 +2? — 
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number the cube is taken, the square remains. The larger number 
is the cube of 7, the smaller, the square of 7. 

F. C. B.: The parts required are 49 and 343. 2+y=392. 
3 /t=/y. x?=y'. From z+y=392 can be seen that 2* < 153664, 
that is, <392*; and from z*=y? that, therefore, also y3 < 153664. 
If y3 <153664, y must be <54, since 3,/153664=53.56+. If we as- 
sume y=53, its cube will be 148877, and z would then be 392—53, 
or 339; its square, therefore, 125921, that is, less than the cube of 
53. «x must therefore be above 339 and below 392, and y below 53. 
By continuing in this way, the limits between the two parts will be 
more and more narrowed, uncil the result above named is reached. 
A solution of the task in a direct way will lead to a cubic equation 
which, if its solution be at all feasible, will require a complicated 
way hardly accessible to the generality of readers. 


F. C. B., in reply to the answer given in the September number 
to Question 78, also says: 

Is it proper to insert a comma between “Rome” and “and” in, 
“Cicero, the statesman of ancient Rome and one of the greatest 


orators on record,” &.? If not, why in, “James, I. of England 
and VI. of Scotland,” &c. ? 


Question 83 has been answered by several correspondents, all of 
whom agree that it may have several different answers, according 
to the amount of fare paid. The expression, “street car fare,” how- 
ever, would restrict this amount within quite narrow limits—from 
5 to 10 cents, perhaps. One of the answers by “T. L. T.,” Poy 
isippi, Wis., that the fare is 5 cents, and the change is 9 50-cent 
pieces and 9 5-cent pieces, satisfies the conditions in all respects. 
This is not, however, the amount that the person who gave us the 
question actually paid. To make the question more definite, and 
give it additional interest, we will state that the number of cents 
paid for fare is 4 of one less than the number of years that Charle- 
magne reigned after the death of his brother Karlomar. 

Questions.—({84) Who among the intellectually great men of Eu- 
ropean history, was physically the greatest ? 

(85) Was the Fourth of July, 1800, in the 18th or 19th century? 

(86) Chas. Rief, of Grand Island, contributes the following as a 
reading lesson. Let the manner in which it should be read be in- 
dicated by proper punctuation : 


“Once said the wise and humble Solon 
To Lydia’s proud and haughty Creesus 

‘ How can I praise thee lucky in thy nation 
Before thy end 
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Thy riches are but worthless trash 
In time to come remember.’ ” 





State CERTIFICATES.—State Sup’t McKenzie has issued the fol- 
lowing ceritificates in connection with the three district institutes 
held during the month of August: 

Professional Certificates, good for two years, to be renewed at the 
end of that time without farther examination, if the holder teach 
at least six months each year—C. B. Palmer, W. Rich, and Mrs. H. 
G. Wolcott. 

First Grade—W. Wightman, N. Fodrea, Miss Pillie S. Glover, (. 
W. Springer, E. W. Oldbam, Bennet Robinson, A. J. Garlani, J. W. 
Tipton, W. H. Chadwick, and W. W. W. Jones. 

Second Grade—¥E. Messenger, W. V. Miller, Albert Radtke, F.C. 
Bessler, Miss Emma 8. Appleford, Miss S. M. McShane, Miss Mattie 
D. Anderson, Mrs. Lucy O. Garland, Miss M. J. Harbison, Miss 
Olive Campbell, Miss Ella Hersey, Miss Luella J. Vance, Miss Re- 
becca E. Tnrner, Miss Jennie Laurie, Miss Nellie M. Butterfield, 
Mrs. D. V. Davis, U. J. Wilson, W. Wightman, B. F. Odell, R. A. 
Scofield, Columbus Borin, Miss §. E. Tipton, Miss M. Sawyer, Miss 
Maggie Lamb, Miss D. A. Rector, Miss Lon A. Piper, Miss M. 0. 
Searle, Miss Nellie Harmon, Miss Alice Emerson, Miss Emma 
Johnson, C. Letton, R. N. Piper, L. B. Church, J. A. Goehring, L. 


N. Mills, Frank Cooper, Edward Healey, H. M. Dressler, and D. C. 
Cole. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 


Adams Co.—Ilastings graded school opened Sept. 11th. D. J. 
Wood, Principal, assisted by his wife and Miss Johnson. 

Lincoln Co.—The North Platte school opened September 4th, with 
140 scholars in attendance. ‘The teachers employed this term are, 
Prof. Gowdy, Miss Dailey, Miss Ferguson, and Miss Michael. 


Gage Co—Mr. John Goehring, teacher in Dist. 46, was recently 
offered an editorial position on the Ezpress, but he was unwilli 
to give up that beautiful new school house, even for a more lucrs- 
tive position. . 


a 
ig 
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Colfax Co.—The public schools of this glace commenced on Mon- 
é@ay last with all the scholars that could be sested, and we under- 
stand that there are a number more in the country that would at- 
tend if thee could be accommodated. There has been some talk of 
building an addition to the school house, which if it can possibly 
be dong, should be, and at once — Schuyler Sun. 


Pawnee Co.—About 50 teachers were in attendance at the normal 
imstitute held at Pawnee City, Aug. 33th to Sept. lst. Owing @ 
fhe fact that many of the schools were to commenee the following 
week, the session only lasted one week, instead of two, as was 
at first intended. A three days’ institute is expected to be held dur- 
ing the helidays. 

— Pawnee City narrowly escaped losing her fine schoo! house by 
fire on the 1st inst. 


Saunders Co—The second annual session of county teachers’ in- 
stitute was held at Wauhoo, Sept. 4th-7th, 1876. Sup’t Knepper 
presided, and Miss Jessie Stocking was chosen Secretary. Although 


dependent upon “home’talent” for instructors, the exercises were 
conducted in an efficient and interesting manner, and we judge by 
the report in the Independent that the session was a very profitable 
ene. Such could hardly fail to be the case where s» many teachers 
took a leading part: the advantage of participating is so much 
greater than that of mere listening to even the best of instructors. 
On Wednesday evening J. H. White lectured on “ Education and 
Morals.” The other evening sessions were devoted to discussions. 
On Tuesday evening the subject was “ tow to Improve our Schools,” 
and on Thursday evening,“'The Bible in Schools.” Among the 
resolutions adopted, we find the following: 


Resolved, That we deem of great importance the meeting of such institutes, 
and also consider it a matter of congratulation that 59 many of the represent- 
ative educators of the county of Saunders, state of Nebra-ka, have again met 
at Wauhvo, and in class work, debates, and lectures. have discussed the proper 
solution of many perplexing details, and have, toa great extent, generalized their 
plans, so as to enable them to accomplish their work with greater unifcrmity, 
aud thus secure more sutisfactory results. , 

Resolved, That this institute strongly urges the necessity of a teachers’ library, 
therefore favoring such united action on the part of the teachers and of the 
special friends of education as may be deemed best, 

Wuereas, The discrimination in the matter of wages in favor of male teachers 
ia unjust, and detrimental to the success of our schools, therefore be it 

Risclved, That fema e teachers should receive the same compensation as male, 
providing their qualifications are equal. 

Resolvcd, That that the time of electing district officers b+ caanged from the 
first Moncay in April.te the tirst Monday in September. 
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Twe Nepraska Teacuenr for July is a peculiarly valuable num- 
her. It contains full reports of the last State Teachers’ Association, 
held at Nebraska City, including the principal papers read. An 
examination of these discussions is full of hope to the well-wishers 
of that young and enterprising commonwealth. ‘There is knowl- 
edge and thought, and high moral purpose displayed by those in- 
trusted with the destinies of our youth. The TEACHER has ac- 
complished a good work already, and, with a more liberal patron- 
age, it may be made invaluable to every teacher in the State. Not 
one of them should be without it. It is edited and published at 
Beatrice. by C.B. Palmer. ‘ferms, $1.50 a year.—Chicago Standard. 





LITERATURE. 





Ridpath’s Popular History of the United States is a new work which de- 
serves more than a passing notice. It is royal octavo in size, elegant ia 
mechanical execution, and fally illustrated with mays, charts, portraits, 
and diagrams. The author’s style is vigorous, comprehensive, and clear. 
The philosophical feature of the work is worthy of notice. The 
narration of a series of events is no sooner completed than the whole is 
summed up in one terse paragraph, setting forth the reasons and rela- 
tions of things in a masterly manner. Take, for instance, this paragraph, 
which rounds up the narrative of events leading to the Revolution: 


“Such were the American colonics—such the people whose budding nation- 
ality was now to be exposed to the blast of war. These peopls, whose ances 
tors had been driven into exile by the exactions of European governments and 
the bigotry of ecclesiastical power, bad becone the rightcul proprietors of the 
New World. They haa fairly won it from savage ma: and savare nature, They 
kad subdued it ani built states within it. They owned it sy all the claims of 
actual possession; by toil and trial; by the ordeal of suffering; by peril, pri- 
vation, and hardship; by the baptism of sorrow and the shedding of biood. 
No wonder that patriotism was the child of such travail and discipline! No 
wonder that the men who from mountain and sky and riyer, from orchard and 
Valley and forest, from the memories of the past, the aspirations of the present, 
and the hopes of the future, had drank in the spirit of Liberty until their soals 
were jervaded with her sublime essence,—were now ready when t +e iron heel of 
oppression Was set upon their cherished rights, to draw the vindictive sword ever 
against the venerable monarchy of England,” 

Thebrief biographical sketches in which the work abounds are also re- 
markable examples of condensation, the history of a whole life being strik- 
ingly set forth in a few lines. We quote, in illustration, the biography of 
Captain John Smith : 


“ The new president, thongh not yet 39 years of age, was a veteran in every kind 
of valuable human experience. Born an Englishman ; trained as a soldier in the 
wars of Holland ; a traveler in France, Ltaly, and tzypt ; again a soltter in Han. 
gary ; captured by the Turk: and soid as a slave; sent from Constantinople toa 
piison in the Crimea ; killing a taskmaster who beat bim,aud then escaping through 
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the woods of Russia to Western Europe; going with an army of adventurers 
against Morocco; finally returning to Engiand and joining tne London Company 
—he was pow called upon by the very enemies who had persecuted and ill-treated 
him, to reseve them and their colony from destruction. A strange and wonder - 


ful career! Jobn Smith was altogether the most noted man in the early history 
ot America,”’ 


Note also this closing review of the condition and prospects of the United 
Sates. It is the blunt «loquence of Ingersoll, wits a scholarly polish : 


* The visions and dreams of the RevoWitionary patriots have been eclipsed by the 
luster of actual accomplishment. The territorial do vains of the Republic enclose 
‘he grandest belt of forest, valley, and plain that the world has in it. Since the 
beginning of time no other people have possessed such a territory—so rich in re 
sources, so varied in producis, so magnificent in physical aspect. Soil and cli- 
mate, the distritution of woods, and lakes and rivers, the interposition of mount- 
ain ranges, and the fertility of valley and prairie, here contribute to give to man 
a inany sided and powerful development. Here he finds bays for his shipping, 
rivers for his steamers, fields for his plow, iron for his forge, gold for his cupidity, 
landscapes for bis percil, sunshine enough for song, and snow enough for cour 
uge. Nor has the Anglo-American failed to profit by the advantages of his sur 
roundings. He has planted a free government ov the largest and most liberal 
scule known in history. He has espoused the cause of liberty and right. He 
has fought like 9 hero for the freedom and equality ofall men. He has projected 
a civilizatien, which, thongh as vet but dimly traced in outline, isthe vastest and 
vrend:st inthe world. Better than all, he believes in the time to come. 8o lony 
as man is apxions xbovt ‘ie future, the future is Recure. Only wheo he falls 
inte apathy, sleeps at his vost, and cares no longer for the morrow, is the world 
in danger of relapse and barbarism. 


Not being intended especially for a text book, no attempt is made to 
comprese it within the narrow lim'ts which popular prejulice now pre- 
-cribes for such works, but owing to this concise style of the author, the 
full history is included within one volume of convenient size, and is 


sold at the reasonable price of $3.00. (Jones Bros, & Co., Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and Cincinnati.) 


TEE veculisrity of Marcel’s Rational Method of Learning Fie.ch is that 
ihe first instruction is given cuiireiy by opposite translations. The sub- 
ject is presented in the following order: The Art of Readinz, the Art of 
Hearing, the Art of Speaking, the Art of Writing. While learning the 
first Art, 7. ¢., translation, no attention whatever is paid to grammatical 
rules, or even propunciation, Hence this entire book is composed of read- 
ing exercises, French and English on opposite pages. It is claimed that 
this is tbe natural and “ rational” method, because this is the way that a 
child Jearns his own language; and that the true meaning of words and 
idiomatic phrases can be much more readily learned in sentences than by 
studying the words separately. There seems to us this difficulty, < 
in learning translation before pronunciation: the pupil will of no ity 
pronounce the words in some way. He cannot well go over his exercises, 
even mentally, with having a name for each word, Without instruction, 
this first pronunciation will of course be wrong, aud will afterwards be cor- 
rected with more or less difficulty. We think pronunciation should come 
first. This is the method of children, if that is any guide. They learn w 
talk first,and they fear much pronunciation, and even learn to speak 
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some words, before they learn their meaning. With this exception the 
plan is not a bad one. 

Madame De Peyrac's French Children at Home is a small book of easy and 
amusing conversations for young pupils, arranged on the Marcel system. 
It can, however, be used as effectually with any other system, and will be 
certainly usefu! as a drill in the words and phrases of familiar speech. 
Koth of the above books are published by Lb. Appleton & Co, C. Beck- 
ington, Agent, Des Moines, Iowa. 


We can remember when a “ History of the World” was the next book 
iu size to the family bible, bat though the world ts as large as ever, its his- 
tory has, under the pressure of public opinion, undergone grauual compres- 
sion, until, in Quackenbo.’ History of the World we have the whole story, 
( his-story) from the creation to the present time. in a volume of 472 pages 
in coarse print. And the work of condensation seems on the whole weil 
done. Each nat'on, ancient and modern, receives due attention, and no 
important fact is omitted, It is not all about wars, either. There is much 
in regard to the domestic life and institutions of the various peoples, the r 
literature, great men, &c. The style is fresh and interesting, and though 
one is apt to have a hurried feeling while getting over so many events in 
«0 few pages, this is perhaps unavoidable in so brief a work. The illus: 
trations are very excellent and many of ther: new 1.) size of this vol- 
ume adapts it especially to common schools. (D. Appleton & Co’) 


One of the latest publications of E. Steiger, in the line of kindergar- 
ten }\«rature, is a brief sketch of the life of Friedrich Frabel, by Matilda 
H. Kriege. This little biograpl.yv of 30 pages is full of inspiration and 
suggestiun for the thoughtful, ear .st teacher It costs hut a trifle, and 
ought to be in every teacher’s library. (E. Steiger, 22 Frankfort St., New 
York.) 


Onr of the best magazines, and one that is constantly improving, is 
the Galary. An interesting feature of the present volume has been the 
series of ‘‘ War Memoirs,” by Gen. Custer, the last of which, written efter 
setting out on the campaign which ended his life, appears in the Octuber 
number, Hon. Gideon Welles is also writing a series of articles ou the 
“‘ Nomination and Election of A »raham Lincoln.” To educator: the Oc- 
tober number furnishes an article of special interest on “The Kinder- 
garten,” which is alone worth the price of the number. We advise those 
not familiar with the Galary to give it atrial. (Sheldon & Co., New York.) 


THE earnest teacher capnot better stimulate his own mental growth 
than by a regular perusal of the Popular Science Monthly. There is always 
something to increase one’s store of knowledge, expand his views, and fur- 
nish food for thought. “Modern Scientific Geography,” in the October 
number is of special interest to teachers. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


SUBSCRIBERS noticing a date annexed to their names on the copies of 
the TEACHER which they receive. will understand that this refers to the 
time to which they have paid. Ifthe time indicated has already arrived, 
they are earnestly requesied to renew. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies; Youmans 
Rotany; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geelogy; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U.S. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 

novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE WESTERN SCHO-L AGENCY assists teachers to obtain posi- 
tions suited to their attainments, and supplies school officers with the ablest 
instructors. The Agency is indorsed by educators of national reputation. 
We also furnish perjodicals, home or foreign, at less than club rates. Ad- 
dress for circular, W.5. A., 107 Dearbon St., Chicago, Hi. 


Money Receipts BY Marit To Ocr.10.—D. J. Wood, Hastings, 50¢. 
W.M. Bristoll, Yankton, Dakota, $1.50. Flora E. Buck, North Platte, 
Jac. Thos. P. Morgan, Palmyra, $1.50. Miss L, Holden, Tecumseh, $1.59. 
Addie C. Whelpley, Fremont, $150. J.C. Miller, Sarpy Center, $1.00. 
Pillie 8. Glover, P!attford, $3. 


Many Years of Careful Research Has Produced It. 


Weood‘s Improved Hair Restorative is unlike any other, and has ne 
equrl. The Improved has new tonic vegetable properties; restores grey hair ee 
a glossy, natural color; restores faded, dry, harsh,and falling hair; restores, 
diesees, gives vigor to the hair; restores hair to prematurely bald heads; re- 
moves dandruff, humor, scaly eruptions; removes irritation, itching, and scaiy 
dryn és. No article produces such wonderful effects, Try it. Call for Wood's 
Improved Hair Restorative, and don’t be put off with uny other article. Sold by all 
drugg'sts in this place and dealers everywhere. Trade supplied at manufae- 
turers’ prices by C. A. Cook & Co., Chicago, Sole Agents for the United States 
#ad Canadas, and by all Wholesale Drug; ists, (septly) 


THE NEBRASKA TEACHER: 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS: 


Regular With Reqular 
Price. Tel’r. Price. 

Iaternational Review, $5 00 50 Weekly Courier-Journal, $2 00 
Popular Science Monthly 5 60 0 Home and School, 1 59 
Atisntie Monthly, 4 00 Illinois Schoolmaster, 1 50 
Harpers’ Monthly, 4 00 Michigan Teacher 1 50 
Marjers’ Weekly. 4 00 Natioual Teacher, 1 50 
Harpers’ Bazar (weekly), 400 lowa School Journal, 1 50 
reribner’s Monthly (postp’d), 4 00 Indiana School Journal, 1B 
Galaxy, 4 00 N. Y. Schoo! Bulletia, and 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 4 00 New York Ed’| Journal, 1 60 
N. Y. Incepi ndent 8 20 Nat. Sunday School Teacher, 1 50 
at. Nicholas (post paid), 3 00 Schermerhorn’s Ed’! Annual, 1 50 
New Engivnd Jour. of Ed. 3 0 Nat. Teachers’ Monthly, 1 00 
Herald of Health, 2 00 Literary Miscellany, 1 00 
Aum. Educational Cyclopedia 2 00 
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C. B. PALMER, Ed, and Pub., Beatrice. 





